RICHELIEU
which never allowed him the pleasures of meditation and
of solitude. A regular court accompanied him. First of
all there was, as with the King, the master of the chamber,
the chief officer of a cardinal's household, who was at the
same time master of ceremonies and the prelate's repre-
sentative during his absence; he also filled the office of
grand almoner and had charge of the general administra-
tion of the palace. Alongside the master of the chamber
was the confessor: the first one was the Abbe Mulet, a
doctor of the Sorbonne, whose rude candour greatly
amused Richelieu and Father Joseph, and whom nothing
could soften but the sight of a brimming tankard in front
of him. But he did not remain long in charge; Richelieu
changed his confessor three times, and we have proof that,
if he never governed his politics by his religion, he prac-
tised his religious duties regularly, rising every night about
two, to worship in the company of his master of the chamber,
some officers of his guard, and his valets. Sometimes he
returned to bed, but more often he sat down to work,
and heard, at his usual rising hour, the morning Mass.
He himself officiated on feast days, and every Sunday
received the Sacrament.
His civil household required a certain number of
secretaries. There was no eminent personage amongst
these. It is clear that Richelieu did not require them to
collaborate with him: there was no need. Father Joseph,
with his encyclopaedic knowledge, his ingenious and subtle
mind, his combativeness, sufficed him, and offered him,
besides, a devotion and an impenetrable security. The
secretaries were simply good workmen, 'transcribers,5 as
he called them. All they needed was talent sufficient to
write out his speeches and letters. Of these subordinates,
one only, by his intelligence and his faithfulness, deserves
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